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Notes of the Month 


N.A.T.O. and the British Strategic Reappraisal 

THE aim of the N.A.T.O. Powers was at one time the creation 
of a force of ninety divisions in Western Europe to form an abso- 
lute shield against Soviet aggression. Such a force was never 
achieved, and by 1954, when the Paris Agreements were signed, 
the aim had been reduced to one of thirty divisions. But the for- 
ward strategy of the ‘shield’ as opposed to that of the ‘trip-wire’ or 
‘plate-glass window’ was not abandoned. The reduced target was 
justified on the ground of the increased fire power which was 
becoming available in the shape of tactical atomic weapons. Britain 
pledged herself under the Paris Agreements, though with certain 
escape clauses, to maintain four divisions and a tactical air force 
on the Continent, and Western Germany undertook to raise 
twelve divisions. 

Owing to the diversion of French divisions to North Africa, to 
the slow pace of German rearmament, and to other causes, it 
appears, however, that the force actually disposed by General 
Norstad at the beginning of this year amounted only to the 
equivalent of fifteen divisions. 

Since assuming the Supreme Command, General Norstad has 
referred to the ability of Anglo-American strategic air power to 
‘annihilate’ Russia, but he has also repeatedly stressed the im- 
portance of providing the minimum ‘shield’ force of thirty divi- 
sions in Western Europe. He has rejected the ‘trip-wire’ theory on 
the ground that it might permit the Soviet forces to cross the line, 
to dig in, and to leave the Western Powers with the agonizing 
decision as to whether a strategic nuclear exchange should be 
initiated. 

This view is supported in the recent British White Paper on 
Defence, where it is stated that ‘the possession of nuclear air power 
is not by itself a complete deterrent. The frontiers of the free world, 
particularly in Europe, must be firmly defended on the ground. 
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For only in this way can it be made clear that aggression will be 
resisted.’ 

Nevertheless, in the same statement, the British Government 
has declared its intention to reduce its military contribution to 
N.A.T.O. from, as far as B.A.O.R. is concerned, a strength of about 
77,000 troops to one of about 64,000 within the next twelve months 
and, subject to allied consultations, to make further reductions 
thereafter. In addition, the present strength in aircraft of the 
Second Tactical Air Force in Germany is to be approximately 
halved by the end of March 1958. Whether these cuts will stimu- 
late a greater or a lesser military contribution to the N.A.T.O. 
‘shield’ from the other allies remains to be seen, but the general 
expectation is that the latter eventuality is the more likely. 

Economic motives have, of course, played a powerful part in 
prompting these cuts, but they are also an expression of the condi- 
tions of the strategic revolution which are made clearer by some 
of the other economies and measures. which are proposed in the 
White Paper on Defence. Fighter Command, for example, will in 
future have the role of defending not Great Britain, but the bases 
of Bomber Command. This is an admission that there is no direct 
defence against strategic air attack. The development of the long- 
range supersonic bomber has been cancelled. This is a prediction 
that the operative, though not necessarily the exclusive, future of 
strategic air attack lies with the inter-continental missile. The two 
divisions of the Territorial Army, which are at present earmarked 
for the reinforcement of N.A.T.O., are, if allied agreement can be 
reached, to be diverted to ‘home defence’ on the assumption that 
they could not be ready for action on the Continent within less 
than three months, ‘which in nuclear war would be of little value’. 
This amounts to the assumption that the nuclear exchange would 
prove to be decisive within a period of three months. 

Thus, it is clear that the adjustments now being negotiated 
between Britain and her partners in N.A.T.O. do not arise only 
from the need of Britain to reduce her expenditure on armaments. 
The whole basis of the strategy of linear defence is also at issue. 


Independence for Ghana 

BENEATH the bitter conflict between the Convention People’s 
Party of Dr Nkrumah and the National Liberation Movement led 
by Dr Busia and the Ashanti, which at one time threatened to 


* See ‘Gold Coast Independence’, in The World Today, February 1957. 
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delay the grant of self-government by the United Kingdom to the 
Gold Coast, lay a common determination that there must be no 
such delay. This, coupled with the fact that the differences between 
the party leaders were as much personal as political, made it 
possible for Mr Lennox Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, with his 
great official and personal prestige, to pay a last-minute visit to the 
Gold Coast and successfully mediate between them. The Gold 
Coast therefore became self-governing Ghana on 6 March as 
planned, and the celebrations and ceremonies were duly carried 
out with great rejoicing and much goodwill towards the United 
Kingdom. On the same day, too, it was announced that the 
Governments of the Commonwealth, including South Africa, 
had unanimously agreed to welcome Ghana into their company as 
a full member nation, and a few days later she was, with equal 
unanimity, admitted to membership of the United Nations. 

In the world as a whole, and to the coloured races in particular, 
the chief importance of these historic events lies in the fact that 
Ghana is the first purely African country south of the Sahara to 
emerge from colonial to independent status. For the Common- 
wealth, and especially the United Kingdom, there is the additional 
satisfaction that its emergence should have taken place peacefully 
and with goodwill, as yet another example of the long process of 
emancipation which began with Canada and will only end when 
there are no more dependencies left in the Commonwealth which 
are big enough to stand on their own feet. Nothing did more to 
win Britain the confidence of the peoples of South-East Asia than 
the peaceful achievement of independence by India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon. So now the example of Ghana will facilitate 
the last difficult stages in the evolution of Malaya, Singapore, the 
West Indies, and, not least, Nigeria. 

For Africa the event is, perhaps, most significant of all. The 
prospect of it was in itself enough to evoke from South Africa a 
declaration of willingness to recognize and co-operate with all 
independent ‘black’ states in the Continent. Already the Federal 
Assembly of Nigeria has decided to seek independence for the 
whole country in 1959, a compromise between the three Regions 
which was not in sight before, and which may greatly ease the 
discussions on Nigerian constitutional development due to begin 
in London next month. In East and Central Africa, on the other 
hand, the repercussions of Ghana’s independence may not be 
entirely favourable because of the impetus which it has given to 
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the new African nationalist movements. In Kenya, ‘Tanganyika, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland these movements aim at 
African political domination and are therefore in conflict with the 
policy of multi-racial rule to which both the United Kingdom and 
the territorial Governments are committed. In Uganda the policy 
is to develop a primarily African Government, and the effect of 
Ghanaian independence will merely be to strengthen existing 
pressure for speeding up this process. 

Much, of course, depends on Dr Nkrumah. He has already 
proved himself to be one of the best agitators and politicians in 
the world, and he shows signs of statesmanship. He has already 
said that he is not interested in any Afro-Asian bloc but will work 
for the emergence of African states in their own right and to pro- 
mote an ‘African personality’ in world affairs. He has said, too, 
that he will maintain friendly relations with South Africa and does 
not seek to interfere in the affairs of other countries. On the other 
hand he does see himself as the prophet of African emancipation, 
and he talks of building a powerful broadcasting transmitter in 
Accra. Dr Nkrumah, at forty-eight years, is at the crucial stage of 
his own development, and more than the future of Ghana depends 
on whether in him the agitator or the statesman will prevail. 


-_ 





See 








Legal Aspects of the Suez Crisis 


THE legal issues arising from the nationalization of the Suez 
Maritime Canal Company by the Egyptian Nationalization Law 
of 26 July 1956 and the events which subsequently took place in 
Egypt are so diverse that any attempt to present them in logical 
sequence is virtually doomed to failure. It may be advisable, for 
this reason, to proceed in chronological order rather than evaluate 
the separate issues in their proper sequence within the framework 
of international law. These issues may be summarized as follows: 
the legality (or otherwise) of the nationalization of the Company; 
freedom of navigation in the Suez Canal; the hostilities in Egypt; 
the resolutions of the General Assembly of the United Nations; 
and freedom of navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba. Subsidiary issues 
to be considered in this context are the extent of the right of self- 
defence, the legal nature of and the relationship between a general 
armistice agreement and the exercise of belligerent rights, and the 
limits of competence of the General Assembly in the maintenance 
of international peace and security. The material at present avail- 
able on some of these issues is extremely vague and scanty, and 
such conclusions as may be arrived at on the basis of that material 
can be no more than tentative; they may well be proved false in 
the light of a later and more detailed inquiry into the events of the 
last few months. The present survey therefore cannot claim to be 
more than an extremely modest contribution to a problem the full 
implications of which may not become apparent for some time. 
The first event to be considered in the chronological sequence 
indicated above is the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


The Egyptian Nationalization Law of 26 July 1956 provides for 
the nationalization of the Company, with immediate effect, and 
for the transfer of all its funds, rights, and obligations to the 
(Egyptian) State. In making provision for the compensation of 
shareholders the Law states in article 1 that shareholders will be 
compensated on the basis of the value of their shares at the closing 
rate obtaining on the Paris Stock Exchange on 25 July 1956, and 
that payment of such compensation ‘shall take place after comple- 


1 In the normal course of events the concession of the Company would have 
come to an end in 1968, viz. ninety-nine years from the date of the opening of 
the Canal (cf. article 3 of the Firman of Concession of 30 November 1854). 
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tion of the handover to the State of all the funds and property of 
the nationalized company’. Article 3 of the Law, which provides 
that ‘all funds and rights of this nationalized company in the Re- 
public of Egypt and abroad shall be frozen’, makes clear the inten- 
tion of the Egyptian Government not to pay compensation until 
such time as control has been obtained over the assets of the com- 
pany wherever situate. 

The first question which arises and is likely to cause a great deal 
of controversy is the precise status of the Company. It is almost 
universally recognized that the status of a company is governed 
by the law of the country of its incorporation, and for this reason 
it is essential first to determine the question as to whether the 
Company is an Egyptian company, a French company, or, as 
some have maintained, an ‘international company’ entitled to 
special treatment. Article 3 of the Statutes of the Company, of 
5 January 1856, provides that ‘the company has its seat at Alexan- 
dria and its administrative domicile in Paris’, while article 16 of 
the Concession of 22 February 1866 provides that the Company, 
‘being Egyptian, is governed by the laws and customs of the 
country’. The latter provision further states that ‘with respect to 
its status as a company and relations between its shareholders, it 
is, by special agreement, governed by the laws which, in France, 
govern joint-stock companies’. 

Those who argue that the Company is French have always 
placed reliance on the fact that the memorandum and articles of 
association of the Company were entrusted to Maitre Mocquard, 
a French notary, who subsequently kept them in safe custody in 
Paris. This circumstance, however, having regard to the express 
provision in article 16 of the Concession of 1866 that the Company 
is Egyptian, cannot be said to controvert the inference to be drawn 
from the latter provision, and it would seem to follow that the 
Company is Egyptian and not French. The fact that the status of 
the Company and the relations between its shareholders are to be 
governed by French law cannot invalidate this conclusion, because 
it may be assumed that it was considered convenient, almost a 
century ago, to provide for the application of a legal system which, 
more especially with regard to the constitution of companies, was 
more developed than Turkish law. Moreover, the administrative 
business of the Company has always been conducted from Paris, 
and it would have been not only inconvenient, but probably also 
fatal from the point of view of inducing prospective shareholders 
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to invest money in the new venture, to insist on the application of 
the law of a comparatively remote country. With regard to the 
third alternative occasionally suggested, that the Company is an 
international company entitled to a special status, there is nothing 
to indicate that any such novel conception was ever contemplated 
by those concerned in its formation. The legal conclusion, however 
unpalatable it may be, therefore is that the Company is Egyptian 
and accordingly primarily governed by Egyptian law. 

It does not follow, however, that the nationalization of the 
Company as decreed in the Law of 26 July 1956 is, for that reason, 
lawful. It is extremely likely that the Egyptian Government, in 
framing the Law of 26 July 1956, deliberately chose the word 
‘nationalization’. Whether the nationalization so decreed consti- 
tuted confiscation or expropriation in law can only be determined 
by reference to the relevant facts which even now cannot be fully 
ascertained. The rules of international law governing interference 
with private property—to use a neutral term—are still in a state 
of flux, but it may be said with some degree of confidence that 
confiscation, i.e. the taking of property without payment of com- 
pensation, is unlawful, while expropriation, viz. the taking of pro- 
perty against payment of compensation, is lawful in certain cir- 
cumstances. It is widely recognized that property may be taken if 
compensation is paid promptly and if the amount paid is adequate. 
It is reasonably obvious that neither of these two requirements 
has been, or indeed can be, satisfied by the Egyptian Government, 
and it would seem to follow that the ‘nationalization’ of the Com- 
pany in the circumstances in which it was decreed, and in the light 
of the events which followed, is contrary to international law. 


FREEDOM OF NAVIGATION IN THE SUEZ CANAL 


Whichever view may be taken of the legality of the Law of 
26 July 1956 and the premature termination of the Concession of 
the Company, it is quite clear that any such termination cannot 
affect the continued operation of the principle of free navigation. 
Article 14 of the Constantinople Convention of 29 October 1888 
provides expressly that ‘the engagements resulting from the present 
Treaty shall not be limited by the duration of the Acts of Con- 
cession of the Company.’ The engagements here referred to are 
those set out in article 1 of the Convention, namely that the Canal 
shall always be free and open, in time of war as in time of peace, 
to every vessel of commerce or of war, without distinction of flag. 
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It is also provided that the Canal shall never be subjected to the 
exercise of the right of blockade. It may be added that article 8 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 19 October 1954 reaffirmed 
the determination of Egypt and the United Kingdom to uphold 
the Constantinople Convention. 

For the avoidance of doubt, article 4 of the Convention makes it 
clear that no belligerent rights may be exercised in the Canal so 
as to obstruct its free navigation. The Convention thus prohibits 
the visit, search, and seizure of vessels of all nationalities in the 
purported exercise of belligerent rights. Egypt has claimed such 
rights not only as against all vessels sailing under the Israeli flag, 
but also as against vessels of other nationalities carrying goods, 
including foodstuffs, to Israel. There can be no doubt that such 
interference with shipping, which almost invariably resulted in 
the seizure and confiscation of goods destined for Israel, is con- 
trary to international law even if—as Egypt asserts—the two 
countries are still at war. The Security Council accordingly, on 
1 September 1951, called on Egypt ‘to terminate the restrictions 
on the passage of international commercial shipping and goods 
through the Suez Canal, wherever bound, and to cease all inter- 
ference with such shipping beyond that essential to the safety of 
shipping in the Canal itself and to the observance of the inter- 
national conventions in force’. This call remained unanswered and 


was one of the contributory factors leading to the events of last 
October and November. 


HOSTILITIES IN EGYPT, OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 1956 


There is no need to recapitulate the sequence of events in any 
detail. Hostilities on a far larger and more comprehensive scale 
than had hitherto been customary on the frontiers between Egypt 
and Israel commenced at the end of October of last year when the 
Israeli army crossed the armistice line laid down in the Israeli- 
Egyptian General Armistice Agreement of 24 February 1949. 
Some days later French and British forces landed at Port Said, 
whereupon the Egyptian authorities deliberately sank a number of 
ships in the Suez Canal so as to obstruct the freedom of navigation 
postulated in the Convention. The following questions arise in 
connection with these events: was Israel entitled to engage in 
hostilities against Egypt? Were France and the United Kingdom 
entitled to land troops on Egyptian territory? Finally, was Egypt 
entitled to obstruct the free navigation of the Canal? 
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The opening words of the Israeli-Egyptian Armistice Agree- 
ment of 1949 state that ‘with a view to promoting the return of 
permanent peace in Palestine . . . the following principles are 
hereby affirmed’, and article 1(4) provides that ‘the establishment 
of an armistice between the armed forces of the two Parties is 
accepted as an indispensable step toward the liquidation of armed 
conflict and the restoration of peace in Palestine’. The General 
Armistice Agreement, as is well known, was never superseded by 
a formal peace treaty, and it is presumably for this reason that 
Egypt has always considered herself to be in a state of war with 
Israel. 

Israel, on the other hand, has never recognized the continuance 
of a state of war between the two countries and has accordingly 
denied Egypt’s right to interfere with vessels flying the Israeli 
flag and vessels of other nationalities carrying goods to Israel. 
Israel has adopted this attitude quite generally, and not only in 
relation to Egyptian interference with shipping passing through 
the Suez Canal which, in any event, is prohibited by the Con- 
stantinople Convention. In so far, therefore, as concerns inter- 
ference with shipping in the Suez Canal, it is immaterial whether 
Israel and Egypt are legally still at war. It is important to note, 
however, that any such interference constitutes not only a violation 
of the Constantinople Convention but also a violation of the 
Armistice Agreement. This twofold illegality of the action taken 
by Egypt over a long period of time is of considerable importance 
in the present context because, whereas it may be doubtful whether 
a violation of the Convention as such confers any right upon an 
aggrieved party to take forcible retaliatory action, the violation of 
an armistice agreement by one party entitles the other to take 
certain action to which reference will be made presently. 

Before this is done, however, mention should be made of other 
breaches of the Armistice Agreement by Egypt. In violation of 
article 1(2) of the Agreement, which provides that ‘no aggressive 
action by the armed forces . . . of either Party shall be undertaken 

. against the people or the armed forces of the other’, Egypt 
systematically ordered her armed forces and specially recruited 
personnel to make armed raids into the territory of Israel, more 
especially during the years 1955 and 1956. What action, if any, was 
Israel entitled to take in retaliation for these violations of the 
Armistice Agreement? No precise answer can be given to this 
question with any degree of confidence. Even the Hague Regula- 
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tions, to which neither Egypt nor Israel is a party, are vague and 
indecisive. They provide in article 40 that a serious violation of an 
armistice by one party gives the other the right to denounce it, and 
in case of urgency hostilities may be reopened without formal 
denunciation. On the assumption—which may or may not be 
justified—that article 40 of the Hague Regulations merely codified 
previously existing customary law, the position is still exceedingly 
vague and unsatisfactory. While according to the wording of 
article 40 an ordinary, as distinct from a serious, violation does not 
even confer the right to denounce an armistice, it can hardly be 
doubted that in practice only the aggrieved party can determine 
whether a violation is serious or not. The same applies to the 
determination of the question as to whether a case is one of urgency, 
so that initially the aggrieved party will have to determine the 
action to be taken. A true assessment by third parties can only be 
made at a later stage on a dispassionate view of the facts as they 
emerge when the dust of battle has settled. The questions of 
‘seriousness’ and ‘urgency’, therefore, are ultimately questions of 
fact which, unfortunately, are not always divorced from propa- 
ganda. If we may hazard a guess, the accumulation of breaches of 
the Armistice Agreement and the greater frequency of such 
breaches during the years 1955 and 1956 were probably such as to 
entitle Israel to take forcible action in October 1956. 

The action taken by France and the United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, must be viewed in quite a different light. Whichever 
view may be taken of the legal nature of the Three-Power Declara- 
tion of the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States of America, of 25 May 1950, the landing of French 
and British troops in Egypt was not undertaken on the basis of 
that Declaration. The concluding sentence of the Declaration pre- 
supposes concerted action by the three Governments, and not 
action taken by only two of them. Moreover, it may well be argued 
that, as in the previous five years there were many occasions on 
which the signatory Governments failed to take action in accord- 
ance with the Declaration, the latter had been allowed to lapse, 
with the result that the signatories no longer considered it to be 
binding. The fact that it had been reaffirmed from time to time 
might well be regarded as immaterial, having regard to consistent 
failure to carry its provisions into effect. With regard to the 
Charter of the United Nations, the action taken by France and 
the United Kingdom clearly could not be said to have been taken 
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in the exercise of the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defence, as provided in article 51 of the Charter, and the conclu- 
sion is inescapable that the landing of British and French troops in 
Egypt was contrary to international law. 

The further question then arises as to whether Egypt was justi- 
fied in law in deliberately obstructing the free navigation of the 
Canal. Here again, it is difficult to express a concluded view in the 
absence of a full knowledge of all relevant facts. If the action taken 
by Egypt was indispensable to ward off the unlawful attack on 
Egyptian territory in the exercise of Egypt’s legitimate right of 
self-defence, it would override any obligations under the Suez 
Canal Convention. If, on the other hand, the obstruction was 
deliberate in the sense that it was not a measure of necessary self- 
defence, it would constitute a breach of the Convention. If, how- 
ever, such action was merely ill-judged, viz. taken without being 
necessary to enable Egypt to exercise her right of self-defence, it 
would not, for that reason alone, constitute a violation of the 
Convention. 


THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


After the cutbreak of active hostilities between Egypt and Israel 
on 29 October 1956 it soon became apparent that the Security 
Council would be unable to act. Both France and the United 
Kingdom exercised their veto under article 27 of the Charter, and 
the burden of dealing with a situation which had been complicated 
still further by the forcible action taken against Egypt by these 
two countries was thereupon cast on the General Assembly. No 
less than six resolutions were passed by the General Assembly in 
the course of the three months then following. The earlier resolu- 
tions called upon Israel to withdraw her forces beyond the armis- 
tice lines established by the General Armistice Agreement of 24 
' February 1949 and on France and the United Kingdom to with- 
draw their forces from Egyptian territory. When the French and 
British withdrawals had been completed further resolutions were 
passed reiterating the call upon Israel to withdraw her forces. 
Israel eventually complied, but not until after the General Assem- 
bly had been urged by some Member States to apply ‘sanctions’ 
against her. 

It is essential, at this stage, to deal with a number of misconcep- 
tions voiced in the course of the debates in the General Assembly 
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when these issues were under consideration, and in the press of 
many countries. The first matter which calls for comment is the 
extent of the competence of the General Assembly for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. Article 24(1) of the 
Charter provides that ‘primary’ responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security rests with the Security Council. 
Where the Security Council is unable to act, as was the case here, 
the General Assembly may make recommendations with regard 
to any dispute which has arisen. This may be inferred e contrario 
from article 12(1) of the Charter. This inference, however, does 
not answer the question as to whether, if at all, the General 
Assembly is entitled to make binding decisions, and more especial- 
ly recommendations to Member States for the taking of collective 
measures. On 3 November 1950 the General Assembly adopted 
the ‘Uniting for Peace’ Resolution which provided (in part) as 
follows: 

If the Security Council, because of lack of unanimity of the per- 

manent members, fails to exercise its primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security where there appears 
to bea... breach of the peace .. . , the General Assembly shall consider 
the matter immediately with a view to making appropriate recommenda- 
tions to Members for collective measures, including in the case of a 
breach of the peace . . . the use of armed force when necessary, to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. 
This Resolution, the legality of which is by no means universally 
accepted, has never been interpreted as meaning that the General 
Assembly can make recommendations which are binding on Mem- 
ber States, as are the decisions of the Security Council. If, there- 
fore, as was suggested at one time, economic sanctions had been 
voted against Israel, Member States would have been free to 
comply with or disregard such a vote, in the exercise of their own 
discretion. 

It has also been argued that failure to comply with a recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly constitutes a breach of the 
obligations of membership of the United Nations provided for in 
article 4(1) of the Charter. This argument is based on an erroneous 
interpretation of the word ‘decisions’ in article 18(2) of the 
Charter, which provides that ‘decisions of the General Assembly 
on important questions (including recommendations with respect 
to the maintenance of international peace and security) shall be 
made by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting.’ 
The word ‘decisions’ is here used in the procedural sense only, 
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viz. as enumerating the exceptional cases in which a two-thirds 
majority is required, and not in the sense in which it is used, in 
relation to the Security Council, in article 25. This interpretation 
is fully in accordance with the basic principle of the Charter to 
confer responsibility for the maintenance of peace and security on 
the Security Council, and not on the General Assembly. No State 
is therefore bound in law to obey the recommendations of the 
General Assembly although it may, of course, incur moral—as 
distinct from legal—responsibility for its failure to do so. It may 
well be that the present tendency of conferring ever-increasing 
responsibility on the General Assembly will have to be reviewed 
dispassionately and in abstracto at an early date, so as to avoid a 
situation where this complete reversal of the respective fields of 
competence of the Security Council and the General Assembly 
may lead to dangerous illusions. 


FREEDOM OF NAVIGATION IN THE GULF OF AQABA 


The last question which arises in connection with the events of 
the last few months is that concerning the legal status of the Gulf 
of Aqaba. The Gulf of Aqaba is one of the northern arms of the 
Red Sea, the other being the Gulf of Suez. Two islands are situ- 
ated near its southern end, to the west the Island of Tiran and to 
the east the Island of Sanafir. The only navigable channel from 
the Red Sea into the Gulf of Aqaba passes between Tiran and the 
coast of Sinai. In order to reach the Israeli port of Eilat at the 
northern end of the Gulf all ships have to negotiate this narrow 
channel. For several centuries the Gulf formed part of the Ottoman 
Empire, and for this reason, as well as for the reason that the port 
of Eilat is of comparatively recent origin, the question of free 
navigation in the Gulf has never been considered by writers on 
international law. Towards the end of 1949, however, Egypt 
erected gun emplacements at Ras Nasrani, on the Coast of Sinai 
opposite Tiran, thus controlling the entrance to the Gulf. Egypt 
herself stated in an aide-mémoire handed to the United States 
Ambassador on 28 January 1950 that ‘this passage (between Ras 
Nasrani and Tiran) will remain free, as in the past, which is in 
conformity with international practice and with the recognized 
principles of international law’. Since then, however, she seems to 
have changed her ground, which is evident from the fact that she 
has consistently attempted to deny access to the Gulf to ships 
sailing under the Israeli flag and to ships of other nationalities 
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carrying goods to the port of Eilat. Her present position appears 
to be that the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran form part 
of Egyptian territorial waters and that she is entitled to exercise 
unfettered sovereignty over the entrance to the Gulf. At the time 
of writing the question is only of academic interest because Egypt 
no longer effectively controls the straits, but it is likely that she 
may soon reassert her claim to exercise full control over all shipping 
in the Gulf. 

The judgment of the International Court of Justice in the 
Corfu Channel case is frequently quoted as authority for the pro- 
position that the right of innocent passage through the Gulf must 
be fully respected in time of peace. The relevant passage of the 
judgment (which, incidentally, was concerned with the rights of 
warships, and not of merchant vessels) reads as follows: ‘. . . States 
in time of peace have a right to send their warships through 
straits used for international navigation between two parts of the 
high seas without the previous authorization of a coastal State, 
provided that the passage is innocent.’ That this dictum applies 
a fortiori to merchant vessels can hardly be open to doubt. On the 
other hand, the words ‘straits used for international navigation 
between two parts of the high seas’ require analysis. Whether or 
not straits are used for international navigation may sometimes be 
a question of degree. If a strait is regularly used by a considerable 
number of ships of different nationalities, the criterion of ‘use for 
international navigation’ will normally be satisfied. There is ample 
proof that in the course of the last few years ships of about a dozen 
nationalities have used the Gulf. This, however, is not all. Whereas 
in the Corfu Channel case there were only two riparian States, there 
are four riparian States along the coasts of the Gulf of Aqaba: 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Israel. The criterion of inter- 
national navigation would therefore seem to be satisfied. 

The matter may, however, also be looked at in a different way. 
Instead of regarding the waters of the Gulf of Aqaba as a strait 
between two parts of the high seas, viz. two parts of the Red Sea, 
we may regard them as a non-territorial gulf, viz. a gulf enclosed 
by the land of several littoral States. Such gulfs are in law assimi- 
lated to the open sea and therefore open to the vessels of all 
nations. While, therefore, it can hardly be doubted that freedom 
of navigation cannot be denied to vessels of any nationality in the 
Gulf of Aqaba, Egypt may conceivably still argue that she is 
entitled to exercise belligerent rights against Israeli ships and ships 
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and cargoes destined for the port of Eilat. Article 1(2) of the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement of 24 February 1949, however, to which 
reference has already been made in a different context, clearly 
precludes Egypt from exercising any such rights. The prohibition 
of ‘aggressive action’ there postulated precludes the establishment 
of a blockade as well as the visit, search, and seizure of ships. 


The tentative legal conclusions to be drawn from this somewhat 
rudimentary survey of the events following upon the nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal Company and the subsequent outbreak of 
hostilities in Egypt may now be summarized as follows: 

1. The nationalization of the Company would not have been 
contrary to international law if prompt and adequate compensation 
had been paid. In the absence of such compensation it must be 
regarded as unlawful. 

2. Egypt’s interference with the freedom of passage of Israeli 
ships through the Suez Canal is contrary to international law. 

3. Israel was entitled to take forcible action against Egypt in 
October 1956. 

4. The action taken by France and the United Kingdom in land- 
ing troops on Egyptian territory was contrary to international law. 

5. The simultaneous or subsequent obstruction of the Suez 
Canal by Egypt was (probably) contrary to international law unless 
it was required or genuinely believed to be necessary to enable 
Egypt effectively to exercise her right of self-defence. 

6. The original refusal of Israel to comply with the resolutions 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations to withdraw her 
forces behind the Armistice Line established by the General 
Armistice Agreement of 24 February 1949 was not contrary to 
international law. 

7. Egypt’s refusal to permit full freedom of navigation in the 
Gulf of Aqaba, without distinction of flag, is contrary to inter- 
national law. 


F. H. 








Yugoslavia Revisited 
Change and Tradition in the Federal Republic 


To someone familiar with Yugoslavia twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, Tito’s country at first sight seems strangely unaltered. It is 
still a mosaic of nationalities, most of them very poor and therefore 
primitive. It is still a country where little or no opposition to the 
Government is possible, although most individuals are extremely 
critical of the regime and are not afraid to make this fairly plain. 
After the elation of South Slav union in 1918, in the thirties an 
acute sense of disillusionment prevailed: now, after the elation of 
liberation from the Germans and the enthusiastic support of many 
people, particularly the young, for the new Communist State, a 
feeling of general apathy has set in. Finally it is noteworthy that, 
whereas a strong Russophile sentiment in Serbia in those days ran 
counter to the Yugoslav monarchy’s refusal to recognize the 
Soviet Union, even today there is a certain ambivalence felt 
towards Russia, from whom in the past the Pan-Slav notion de- 
rived, and later the Communist example. 

This ambivalence, which is most marked in Serbia, helps to 
explain the Yugoslav reaction to the Hungarian rising. Certainly 
many Croats and Slovenes shared the general indignation of Europe 
against the Russians. On the other hand the Hungarian mood was 
an intensely nationalistic one: this meant that the frontiers of pre- 
1918 greater Hungary were spoken of, a threat to the rich autono- 
mous Serbian province of the Voivodina with its big Hungarian 
minority of over half a million, the one substantial minority left 
in the Yugoslav Federal Republic. Nagy had to be sacrificed rather 
than this. 

Has Tito achieved nothing towards the solution either of the 
problem of Yugoslavia’s nationalities or of the problem of her 
poverty? His federal programme, first enunciated in 1943, was the 
thing that drew non-Communists to his side, and in theory it has 
been carried out. There is still a hiatus between the southern 
republics, Orthodox in religion and Cyrillic in their script, and 
the northern ones which are Roman Catholic and write as we do. 
Today, however, it is not unknown to hear young people in Serbia 
itself discuss the un-Orthodox suggestion of dropping Cyrillic as 
an official script in return for a few concessions over Croatian 
spelling. The Croats still grumble over money invested in the 
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poorer republics, in Bosnia, Montenegro, and Macedonia, rather 
than in the industry of Zagreb. They still discover that Serbs hold 
too many key positions in Croatia. If they do not like to be re- 
minded by Hungarian patriots that their country, too, belonged 
to the Crown of St Stephen, their nostalgia for Vienna seems to 
have revived. Tito has had the statue of the ‘counter-revolutionary’ 
Jellatié removed from the central square of Zagreb, yet in a coffee- 
house facing on to that square a waitress will still in 1957 recom- 
mend a certain pastry as the favourite of Katharina Schratt, the 
actress who was so greatly devoted to the Emperor Francis Joseph 
in his old age. 

So much for Serbs, Croats, and Magyars. The successful 
ebullience of the Montenegrins prevents them from becoming 
aggrieved, and the economic efforts which have been made to help 
Montenegro and Macedonia are considerable. As for the Slovenes, 
their language still separates them from the others. In the old days, 
through KoroSec, they tended to dominate the Ministry of the 
Interior, a source of much power in a Balkan State. Today, since 
the death of Kidri¢ in 1953, they are influential through Eduard 
Kardelj ; thanks to him they are strongly represented in the Foreign 
Office in Belgrade. Yet in Ljubljana they are apt to reproach the 
Yugoslav Foreign Office with a short memory for the Slovenes in 
and around Trieste, particularly since the London Agreement of 
October 1954 with Italy. 

No one can tell what these feelings—like the sentiments of 
Welsh and Scottish nationalists—may bring about in unexpected 
circumstances. Inevitably there is interest in Slovenia and Croatia 
for the prestige and prosperity of neighbouring Austria since the 
conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty. But Austrian officials, 
with their new plans for Danubian integration, are too prone to 
believe that Tito’s Yugoslavia is rapidly disintegrating. Among 
other things the Yugoslav Army of today is a unifying factor: Serbs 
no longer monopolize its highest posts as they did before the war, 
but while almost everything else has been decentralized (at least 
in theory) the Army is organized as a Yugoslav whole, and the 
officers’ cadres are devoted to the Marshal. When all is said and 
done, even if he is no longer popular beyond the Party and the 
Army, Tito divides Yugoslavia less than the Karageorgevi¢ 
monarchy which was always Serbian in outlook. 

As for the social achievements of Yugoslav Marxism, there is 
no doubt that disastrous mistakes have been made, and that Tito’s 
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regime has been saved by American ‘capitalism’, in particular by 
coal imported from the United States. The attempt to collectivize 
agriculture has, of course, been abandoned for years, and only 
between thirty and forty State farms are kept going, mostly in the 
Voivodina: they specialize in stock-breeding and in growing fruit, 
but in spite of preferential treatment they suffer, like the State 
farms in other Communist countries, from being organized too 
much like factories. There are also a few collective farms left whose 
members are privileged in the use of equipment. But 80 per cent 
of the peasants are independent farmers, and although they may 
not own more than ten hectares, agricultural prices have been 
rising and they are no longer badly off on the whole. Peasant co- 
operatives, which are in any case traditional in Croatia, are en- 
couraged by the authorities who help with marketing and by mak- 
ing available tractors and fertilizers. Local authorities have also 
initiated schemes for irrigation where it was necessary. It should 
be added that Yugoslavia, with three-quarters of her population 
still on the land, is still obliged to import food: this was not the 
case between the wars when, however, the percentage of agricul- 
tural population was slightly larger and the proportion of people 
who were underfed was undoubtedly higher. Concealed agrarian 
unemployment has been notably reduced but not abolished. 
Investment in industry has been in part ill distributed because 
a conventional coal-and-steel programme was originally adopted 
in deference to a principle of Yugoslav autarchy. But Yugoslavia’s 
important natural resources are water-power, timber, and non- 
ferrous metals like copper and bauxite, and after considerable delay 
and confusion the emphasis in planning is being shifted on to 
these. Hydro-electric plants have been constructed by the Federal 
authorities, especially along the Drava river, in Slovenia, and, in 
the summer when the Drava is high, Yugoslavia is now able to 
export water-power to Austria. Indeed, by way of emphasizing 
Yugoslav water-power consciousness, a World Power Congress is 
to be held in Belgrade this summer. The copper mines at Bor in 
Serbia continue to produce, while the chief bauxite deposits are 
in Dalmatia, Montenegro, and newly acquired Istria in Slovenia. 
Before the squabble between Russia and Yugoslavia over Hungary, 
in August of last year the Yugoslavs signed an agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Germany according to which the latter two 
undertook to provide a credit worth £62 million towards the con- 
struction of an aluminium factory near the bauxite mines at 
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Niksi¢é in Montenegro; the factory, with an annual capacity of 
100,000 tons, was to be completed by 1961. In his statement to 
the SkuptSina on 26 February of this year, the Yugoslav Foreign 
Minister, Kota Popovi¢é, announced that the Russians had now 
proposed ‘an unacceptable delay’. 

Hitherto the search for oil in Yugoslavia has borne little fruit 
outside Croatia, and the country is obliged to import about two- 
thirds of what it needs. Meanwhile, if coal and steel are today 
considered more realistically, the Yugoslav planners cannot put 
them out of mind. The country has plenty of lignite for what it is 
worth, and the railways manage to run punctually on it though 
ungrateful passengers lament the smell and dirt. Yugoslavia’s most 
serious lack is coking coal, though the coking plants at Zenica 
and Lukavac have since 1952 been producing small amounts of 
coke. As for steel, production at Zenica and elsewhere is going 
steadily up so that by the end of 1956 Yugoslavia was producing 
steel on the scale of about one million tons per annum;! thus steel 
is beginning to be exported. But the country itself needs more high- 
quality steel for its own shipbuilding industry which, with world 
shipbuilding booming as it is, has rosy prospects if it can be 
supplied with the necessary materials. Already the port of Rijeka 
(formerly Fiume) is expanding into serious rivalry with Trieste. 
Early this year Yugoslavia supplied the fourth of an order for 
tramp steamers for Switzerland. 

The figures for Yugoslavia’s foreign trade during 1956 were 
recently published: during that period her exports amounted to 
96,439 million dinars and her imports to 141,745 million. It is worth 
observing that her biggest suppliers were first the United States 
(to a value of 38,751 million dinars), then the U.S.S.R. (21,117 
million dinars), then Western Germany (14,162 million dinars), 
followed closely by Italy (12,312 million dinars). Her best custo- 
mer, on the other hand, was Western Germany, who took goods 
to a value of 14,712 million dinars, followed by Italy (13,703 
million dinars); the U.S.S.R. only came in the third place (12,479 
million dinars).? As for the satellite countries, Yugoslav trade with 
them in 1956 was inconsiderable: even with Czechoslovakia and 
Poland (from which she imported roughly a third of her coal) she 
exchanged less than with Austria or Switzerland. The United 


1 Her steel production in 1939 was 235,000 tons, and in 1946 only 202,000 
tons. . 

2 In the first two months of 1957 Western Germany fell to fourth place, while 
the U.S.A. moved up to head the list. 
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Kingdom came fifth on the list both of Yugoslavia’s suppliers and 
of her markets. 

Yugoslav industrial development is critically hampered by the 
lack of technicians. There seems little prospect of a change for the 
better, for, while many students go in for medicine, few devote 
themselves to technical training. This is partly to be accounted 
for by a lack of instructors, and partly by the lack of incentives in 
industry; while an unskilled worker generally earns a minimum 
of 15,000 dinars per month, a skilled man is paid at most 30 per 
cent more than this.! The problem of incentives is much discussed, 
for instance by the Workers’ Councils; these latter represent 
Yugoslavia’s attempt to establish self-government in industry and 
constitute one of Marshal Tito’s graver heresies in Russian eyes, 
for Moscow brands them as ‘anarcho-syndicalist’. To the Yugoslav 
Communists the Workers’ Councils constitute an important part 
of their effort to decentralize industry and perhaps their most 
valuable experiment in practical socialism: the Councils formed 
one feature of the Fundamental Law of 13 January 1953. In 
sceptical circles one hears the verdict that these councils only work 
well in backward areas where their members are too timid to speak, 
but there are sober judges who are far from pessimistic about their 
future development. Already they enable the ventilation of 
grievances and give their members, who are elected with relatively 
little pressure from the Party, a real sense of collaboration with the 
concern for which they work. This summer a Congress of Workers’ 
Council members is to be held at which their election, their juri- 
dical position, and other points are to be discussed, such, no 
doubt, as the relationship between the Workers’ Councils and the 
trade unions: the latter are mainly responsible for welfare and 
wages, and the former concerned with questions of management. 

Although the peasants are relatively free, and, if not prosperous, 
yet not badly off, they remain suspicious and hostile towards the 
regime: their hostility, indeed, condemns Marshal Tito to the 
active support today of only a small minority of his countrymen. 
Even among the 25 per cent of the population which is urban, 
administrative, commercial, or industrial, some are hostile and 
few enthusiastic. As a group the industrial workers support the 
Government, but it is striking that the present generation of 
students in Yugoslavia, as elsewhere, tends towards political in- 


* Although the official exchange is about 1,000 dinars to the pound sterling, 
the latter is actually worth about 1,680 dinars. 
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difference, being primarily and prudently concerned with the 
prospects of earning a living. 

On the other hand, the Government is becoming noticeably 
more liberal in the opinions it tolerates, and even consults, on 
matters, for instance, of economic policy. It was interesting that 
in March not only plays by the heretic Sartre and the not too 
orthodox Brecht were being performed in Belgrade, but also so 
‘decadent’ a piece as Waiting for Godot. The general impression 
made upon the observer from abroad is of an authority which is 
being consolidated rather than disintegrating. The grandiose re- 
construction of the centre of Belgrade which is now in progress 
adds to a sensation of stability and gives much satisfaction to 
the Marshal’s admirers; they point fondly to the statue of Repose 
presented by him to ornament a courtyard between the huge new 
blocks of buildings. The development of Belgrade cuts in two 
directions, of course, for the Croats are apt to regard it sourly, 
and to complain that nothing comparable is done for Zagreb, to 
which the Serbs can reply that Zagreb suffered little enough in the 
war. It is at all events significant that there is no serious opposition 
to the regime from the leading Yugoslav writers as there was in 
Hungary and still is in Poland. As for Djilas, he enjoys little 
sympathy or even interest—there is, instead, a feeling that he 
sought persecution, not that he was a disinterested champion of 
the acceptance of political opposition as legitimate. 

It has already been suggested that people in Yugoslavia grumble 
quite freely, and passive demonstration in favour of pre-Com- 
munist traditions, especially in favour of the Churches, seems to 
be on the increase. Dissident opinion complains of the lack of 
consumer goods or of their high cost: on the other hand visitors 
coming from Poland and other satellite countries are agreeably 
surprised by what the shops can offer. It is a standing Yugoslav 
joke that everyone is obliged to have two jobs because it is impos- 
sible to live from the wages of one. But this after all is reminiscent 
of a large part of Italy, which lends itself less well to a double wage- 
earning life than Yugoslavia, where office jobs can be squeezed 
into the first half of the day before a late lunch. There is no income 
tax in Yugoslavia, and social insurance contributions are paid only 
by the employing body, mostly some public corporation which 
requires profits only to plough them: back. The high cost of insur- 
ing employees, some 43 per cent of the wage, helps to drive the 
small private shopkeeper or innkeeper off the market. But socially 
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the result is probably desirable. The employees in some big hotel, 
which is more or less officially organized, are better cared for, far 
better incidentally than they would have been in Yugoslavia years 
ago. When a young assistant-waiter in a railway restaurant car is 
found to be earning a mere 10,000 dinars a month and is obviously 
content, the visitor is at first bewildered. But although tips are 
officially abolished he receives a good many of them, he can travel 
gratis to his house in Montenegro (of which he speaks with pride), 
he has to pay no taxes except indirect ones, and, above all, he has 
three small children who almost double his wage. 

For children’s allowances are exceedingly generous, and may be 
continued, if the child is not earning, until he or she is twenty-five, 
i.e. has completed his or her university studies. Whether it is wise 
to encourage the birthrate in this way, and how the children’s 
allowances are financed, are questions which rest in obscurity. 
Meanwhile one topic of the day, about which discussion is en- 
couraged, is a plan to provide health insurance for the whole 
peasant population; being ‘self-employed’, it has not been insured 
hitherto. How this is to be paid for no one seems to know, the less 
so since insured persons receive medicaments etc. without any 
charge at all: it is somehow characteristic of intellectual Slovenia 
that national-health spectacles are much in evidence in Ljubljana. 

If Marshal Tito still has no designated heir, there is no practical 
alternative to the regime over which he presides. His ubiquitous 
photograph promises protection from Russia to those who incline 
to the right, while those on the left incline more naturally towards 
Tito. For the time being Belgrade and Moscow are on as bad 
terms as they have been since 1948, and Kota Popovi¢ on 26 
February emphasized that Yugoslav relations with the West were 
satisfactory because the West does not attach political conditions 
to economic aid. His marked omission of any reference to either 
of the two Germanies was also interpreted as a rebuke to Russia 
for her insistence upon their division. 

A fortnight before the Popovi¢é speech, the Albanian Govern- 
ment suddenly launched a bitter attack upon Yugoslavia for her 
alleged oppression of the Albanian minority in the autonomous 
region of Kosovo-Metohija contained in the Republic of Serbia. 
This was palpably a fresh Russian attack upon Tito to which a 
sharp reply came from the Kosovo-Metohija authorities towards 
the end of March. The controversy relates to one of the major 
issues which divide the Russians and the Yugoslavs, for it is clear 
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that Tito, like other Yugoslavs before him, dreams of a Balkan 
Federation independent of Moscow, while the Russians obstinately 
resist the creation of so impressive a political nucleus and centre of 
attraction as this. Albania, not Bulgaria, is their most convenient 
weapon in this fight, it seems; this suggests that the Russians still 
fear the notions of South Slav federation which Stambulisky 
attempted to implant in Bulgaria. 

The other great issue between Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. is 
‘What is true socialism?’ Indeed, some good judges believe that the 
Yugoslav Communists long, above all, to establish their own 
messianic lead with such persuasion and success that the Russians 
accept it. Whenever there is talk of the decentralization of industry 
in the U.S.S.R. the Yugoslavs must dream of a Muscovite sur- 
render, a dream all the sweeter to those who believed in the myth 
of the great Slav Mother. But they only wish to prove themselves 
not Western democrats but better Communists, and since that 
part of Yugoslav opinion which is not Communist is not sufficiently 
united to exert positive influence, it is as well to assume that the 
Yugoslav regime remains potentially anti-Western. The clash 
between Russian imperialism and the dream of southern Slav 
union, together with Yugoslavia’s economic needs, may, however, 
preserve the pro-Western inclination of this essentially anti- 
Western State for many years. 


C.N. 


Soviet Russia and 
the Underdeveloped Countries 
Trade and Aid 


DuRING the past few years the U.S.S.R. and its satellites and allies 
have dramatically stepped into the international economic arena, 
particularly in underdeveloped countries, in a modest but quite 
definite way. Soviet trade since just before the second World War 
has more than quadrupled. The formerly Western-oriented trade 
of Eastern Europe is now principally within the Soviet bloc. Bloc 
trade with the rest of the world increased by nearly 25 per cent in 
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1955. Bloc traders are travelling the length and breadth of Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America, showing their wares 
at fairs and exhibitions and promoting commercial relations. Dur- 
ing the past three years the Soviet bloc has loaned more than 
£500 million in capital goods to underdeveloped countries, has 
concluded trade agreements with dozens of countries, and has ex- 
panded its trade with Latin America, the Middle East, and South- 
East Asia by small but significant amounts. 

All this has caused concern in Western countries. After the 
second World War the average Western view of the Russians was 
that they were about three feet tall and had an irreparably war- 
damaged, basically agricultural economy which for decades would 
be involved with its own internal problems. But as the years went 
by the Russians seemed to become taller and the damage to their 
economy was repaired. After half a dozen countries had dis- 
appeared behind the Iron Curtain, the U.S.S.R. began seeking 
new lands to conquer, whether economically or politically. Now it 
is feared that the Russians may be at least ten feet tall and, despite 
troubles in Eastern Europe, are about to subvert economically a 
group of countries of great strategic importance. 


SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade has always been an integral part of Soviet foreign 
and domestic policy. In order to achieve rapid industrialization the 
U.S.S.R. imported machinery and equipment and paid for these 
imports with food and raw materials. The purpose of Soviet 
policy was to reach the point where Soviet industry could provide 
all its own machinery and equipment. Before the last war the 
principal trading partners of the U.S.S.R. were in Western 
Europe. Trade with Eastern Europe was negligible. But after the 
war a drastic reorientation of trade took place. Eastern Europe re- 
placed Western Europe as the chief Soviet trading partner. Trade 
within the bloc now constitutes about four-fifths of total Soviet 
foreign trade and as large a proportion of the trade of each of the 
bloc members. In 1954 the Soviet trade turnover was well over 
£2,000 million at official rates of exchange, thus ranking the 
U.S.S.R. as the sixth largest trader in the world. About {£500 
million of this trade was with the West; in 1955 Soviet trade with 
the West increased by 12 per cent. 

Trade of the entire Soviet bloc with the rest of the world has also 
increased, hovering between £1,000 and £1,600 million a year. In 
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1947 it amounted to £1,200 million, in 1948 to £1,400 million. 
Trade in general declined between 1948 and 1952, when it was 
only £1,000 million. But since 1952 it has been increasing, reach- 
ing £1,300 million in 1954 and rising in 1955 by 24 per cent to 
nearly £1,600 million, with Eastern Europe in the lead with an in- 
crease of 35 per cent. The total volume of trade of Communist 
countries is now more than two and a half times greater than that 
of the same countries before the second World War. In 1956 the 
trend towards greater Soviet and Eastern Europe trade with the 
outside world continued. 

The commodity composition of Soviet bloc trade with the rest of 
the world has changed significantly in recent years. Eastern Europe 
and Russia have in the past always been agricultural surplus areas. 
In 1938 grain accounted for more than 20 per cent of Soviet ex- 
ports. In 1950 it still stood at nearly that percentage. But in 1955 
grain had dropped to only 1o per cent of exports. In the early post- 
war years the bloc was a net importer of manufactured goods and 
a net exporter of food products. The growing population, em- 
phasis on heavy industry, and difficulties in agriculture have now 
altered this position. In 1954 the U.S.S.R. and its European satel- 
lites became net importers of food, and the latter also became net 
exporters of manufactured goods. The U.S.S.R. remained a net 
importer of manufactured goods, although it doubled its exports 
in this category between 1952 and 1954. Between 1938 and 1955 
the proportion of Soviet machinery and equipment exports to total 
exports more than quadrupled. 

The change in commodity composition is producing a change in 
the geography of trade. The direction of Soviet bloc trade re- 
mained relatively stable in the post-war years, but it is now be- 
ginning to change. Trade with Western Europe traditionally repre- 
sented a stable two-thirds of total trade outside the bloc. The 
principal change has been the growing relative importance of trade 
with many of the underdeveloped countries. The proportion of 
such trade rose from one-fourth to nearly a third in 1956. Trade 
with Latin America, for instance, increased from a negligible figure 
four years ago to nearly 8 per cent of Latin American trade in 1955. 
Large percentage increases, but small increases in volume, were 
also registered by many countries in the Middle East and Asia. 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Finland, Iran, Turkey, and Yugoslavia all did 
10 per cent or more of their trade with the Soviet bloc. 

The U.S.S.R. has made many of its transactions with under- 
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developed countries score far beyond their economic significance. 
Alert to the short-run economic embarrassment of underdeveloped 
countries, the U.S.S.R. has stepped in and bailed some of them 
out of their difficulties. The Burma rice barter agreement, the Ice- 
landic sales of fish to the U.S.S.R., the Indonesian loan, the pur- 
chases of Lebanese goods not moving on world markets are just a 
few examples of Soviet use of relatively small amounts of trade as a 
device to enhance Soviet economic and political influence in 
excess of the value of the goods traded. 

The economic significance of Soviet and Eastern European trade 
with underdeveloped countries is also exaggerated by such devices 
as lavish trade fairs and exhibits, trade delegations, advertising, 
and visits to and from Soviet bloc countries by high government 
officials. These activities were stepped up in 1955 and 1956 and 
made it appear that large quantities of goods were being and would 
be traded. In fact, despite recent increases, most countries of the 
Middle East, Africa, Asia, and Latin America conduct only from 
I to 5 per cent of their trade with bloc countries. 


CREDIT 


During the past three years the Soviet bloc has embarked upon a 
credit and technical assistance programme in underdeveloped areas 
in which the U.S.S.R. has assumed the central role. While no strict 
organization is evident, it is obvious that some co-ordination and 
supervision are exercised, probably through the Council of Mutual 
Assistance, which co-ordinates Soviet-Eastern European economic 
affairs, and the new Soviet Chief Administration for Economic 
Relations. The most active countries other than the U.S.S.R. are 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Poland, and Hungary. 

Since mid-1954 the Soviet bloc has made loans of more than 
£500 million. There have also been many other offers of loans, 
both specific and general. There is evidence that in many trans- 
actions bloc countries have charged high prices for their capital 
goods. Some accounting problems and differences between the 
offer and the contract and between the contract and deliveries are 
involved. To bloc countries their obsolete arms probably have little 
more than scrap value. To purchasers, however, these arms cor- 
respond to exports which could have been sold on world markets. 
Any valuation of arms as such is therefore arbitrary. Because of 
these difficulties, the estimate of bloc credits and technical assis- 
tance must be taken only as indicating an order of magnitude. 
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Repayment terms of Soviet bloc loans have generally been fav- 
ourable to the underdeveloped countries. The main provisions are 
interest at 2 to 3 per cent, which is lower than the rates charged by 
Western countries and the World Bank; long repayment periods, 
ranging up to thirty years with no payment in the initial years; 
and bloc acceptance of local currencies. Balanced against these 
favourable terms, however, is the bloc’s insistence on government- 
to-government transactions and on the use of bloc technicians to 
supervise the construction, installation, and sometimes even the 
use of the facilities purchased on credit from the bloc countries. 

No small part of the attraction of the Soviet bloc credit and 
technical assistance programme derives from the methods by which 
the transactions were negotiated. Initial overtures have frequently 
come from high governmental levels in the U.S.S.R. or other bloc 
countries. Capable experts have been handling the negotiations. 
The negotiators have conducted themselves impeccably, have 
negotiated in a businesslike manner, and have treated the under- 
developed countries with dignity and equality. The effect has been 
strengthened by propaganda. The bloc has tried to identify itself 
with the nationalistic and anti-colonial feelings of the under- 
developed countries and has asserted that it is the mentor and pro- 
totype of developing countries. The U.S.S.R. has made much of 
the fact that the underdeveloped countries are in an economic 
position similar to that of Russia before the revolution. From the 
point of view of potential political benefits to the bloc, these offers 
of credit are highly advantageous. The principal recipients have 
been countries at the periphery of the bloc and newly independent 
countries who fiercely resent any hint of Western domination. 
Five strategically located and politically important countries have 
received most of the credit granted, to a total of about £480 
million. They are Afghanistan, £54 million; Egypt, £125 million; 
India, £100 million; Indonesia, £36 million; and Yugoslavia, 
£165 million. 

In Afghanistan the U.S.S.R. granted a £36 million, 2 per cent, 
thirty-year development loan for hydro-electric stations, industrial 
plants, and construction. In August 1956 the U.S.S.R. and 
Czechoslovakia advanced another {10 million for arms. These two 
countries have also made a number of smaller loans to Afghanistan 
in the past three years. 

The largest transaction with Egypt was the Soviet-Czecho- 
slovakian arms deal, probably amounting to as much as {110 
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million. Nearly all bloc countries have made loans to Egypt. East 
Germany is building a power station and a shipyard, Hungary is 
bridging the Nile, Poland is building an enamelware factory, and 
the U.S.S.R. is building industrial plants and providing technical 
assistance. The U.S.S.R. had led Egyptians to believe that it 
would help on the Aswan High Dam. When Great Britain and the 
United States pulled out of this venture, the U.S.S.R. followed 
suit, but has since indicated that some assistance may be forth- 
coming at a later date. 

The U.S.S.R. is providing a steel mill to India on a twelve-year, 
24 per cent, £40 million loan, as well as £6 million-worth of 
structural steel. India has also borrowed £45 million for machinery 
on another twelve-year loan. The latest loan, however, does not 
call for Soviet delivery of equipment to India until 1959. Many 
resource surveys of India are at present being conducted by the 
U.S.S.R., and when they are completed more loans will probably 
be forthcoming. 

The loan of £36 million to Indonesia is an example of the way 
in which the U.S.S.R. has stepped in and helped an under- 
developed country out of financial difficulties. Despite Indonesia’s 
wariness in dealings with the Soviet Union, she accepted the loan. 
She stipulated, however, that at the end of three years Soviet pro- 
jects should be evaluated, and it was indicated that a switch to 
Western credit might result if Indonesia were not satisfied with 
Soviet performance. 

Yugoslavia has received the greatest amount of bloc credit— 
nearly {165 million, of which three-fourths is from the U.S.S.R. 
In August 1956 she borrowed {£63 million from the U.S.S.R. and 
East Germany for her aluminium industry. The U.S.S.R. had 
made an earlier loan totalling nearly £70 million, principally for 
development of extractive industries. Poland and Czechoslovakia 
have also made large loans to Yugoslavia. Pleading internal econo- 
mic problems, but also rather obviously influenced by Yugo- 
slavia’s continued recalcitrant political stand, the U.S.S.R. has 
recently announced that deliveries on loans of about £100 million, 
including that for the aluminium combine, would be delayed 
until after 1960. 

In addition to these five countries, many other countries have 
received loans from the Soviet bloc. Syria has bought arms on 
credit; Finland annually borrows more than £3 million to pay her 
bills to the West; and several Middle Eastern countries have re- 
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ceived bloc loans. Bloc trade negotiators are travelling throughout 
the world, expanding trade by small but significant amounts and 
offering credit where it will count the most. 

Commercial transactions between the Soviet bloc and under- 
developed countries have strengthened economic and political 
ties considerably, and usually beyond the economic value of the 
goods and services traded. In some countries the bloc credit and 
technical assistance programme is now a significant element in the 
country’s development programme. Afghanistan has a national 
income of only slightly more than {200 million and owes the 
U.S.S.R. one-fourth of that amount. Egypt’s principal export, 
cotton, has a heavy burden to pay off the large debt to the bloc. In 
1956 nearly 40 per cent of Egyptian cotton went to the bloc, which 
in 1954 took only 14 per cent of Egyptian exports. India has a 
foreign exchange gap of nearly £400 million in its Second Five- 
Year Plan and has already borrowed between a fourth and a third 
of that amount from the U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia now owes the bloc so 
much that its development programme is inextricably bound to 
that of the U.S.S.R. 

In most cases where the Soviet bloc has provided assistance on 
credit, it has tried not only to obtain needed resources in return 
but also to relieve underdeveloped countries of their surplus pro- 
ducts. In addition, the bloc countries are providing credit for pro- 
jects which, when developed, will be helpful to the bloc itself. 
Yugoslav aluminium and Indian diamonds, which will be used in 


paying off loans, can be used advantageously to supplement the 
Soviet economy. 


MOTIVES FOR TRADE PATTERN 

The motives behind Soviet bloc foreign economic activities in 
underdeveloped countries are mixed. It cannot be doubted that for 
the most part they are political. The present activities are also an 
out-growth of the evolution of the Soviet economy over the past 
thirty years. They represent in part the coming of age of the pro- 
ductive forces of the U.S.S.R. without which it would be unable to 
undertake its present foreign economic policies except at a cost that 
could not be maintained for very long. 

At the time of the revolution Russia was predominantly an agri- 
cultural country. When the Communists gained control, they de- 
termined that the U.S.S.R. would become a major industrial 
power and the predominant political force in the world. In pursuit 
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of these goals the U.S.S.R. has maintained a high rate of invest- \ 
ment for a long period of time, concentrating on the construction of 
plant and equipment for heavy industry. 

The process of industrial development in the U.S.S.R. has been 
similar to that in Great Britain, the United States, and other 
countries. The time span of Soviet industrialization may have been 
reduced by its ability to make use of technological changes already 
embodied in Western economies and by Soviet willingness to de- 
vote a fourth of the country’s product to investment, at the cost of 
personal consumption. In about thirty years the U.S.S.R. has 
changed from an agriculturally-oriented, industrially impotent 
country to the second industrial power in the world. 

Extractive industries, especially agricultural and food production, 
have progressed much more slowly than has industrial production, 
and they face increasingly serious resource limitations. For de- 
cades before 1953 agriculture had been relatively neglected and 
had received proportionately little investment. Increases in pro- 
duction have not always even kept pace with population growth. 
It is now becoming increasingly difficult to obtain additional out- 
put, since the U.S.S.R. must make up for a long period of neglect 
and overcome many natural barriers, such as unfavourable climate, 
limiting topographical characteristics, and a relatively small 
amount of arable land. 

As industrial production has grown, it has become evident that 
the U.S.S.R. is not well endowed with all the requisite raw 
materials. In the metallurgical field, for example, many ores are of 
low grade, and it is becoming difficult to achieve production in- 
creases. The vast distances within the country itself aggravate the 
cost problem, and low productivity continues to hamper the 
extractive industries. Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. is totally lack- 
ing in some resources, such as natural rubber and industrial 
diamonds. 

The sustained heavy industry investment programme is chang- 
ing the relative costs of producing different items in the U.S.S.R. 
With expanded plant and equipment and greater experience in the 
manufacture of capital goods, costs of production have declined. 
On the other hand, because the U.S.S.R. has already exploited 
much of its low-cost output, it is now becoming increasingly costly 
to obtain additional output in the mineral and agricultural sectors. 
It is almost axiomatic that a shift in relative costs should take place, 
and it seems, based upon the limited statistical evidence available, 
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that the shift probably started during the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
period (1951-5). 

The U.S.S.R. is now finding that its traditional pattern of 
foreign trade—that is, exporting raw materials and foodstuffs and 
importing capital goods—is not as advantageous as it once was. It 
can now export a relatively varied line of capital goods, such as 
trucks, tractors, agricultural, construction, and mining machinery, 
and structural shapes. In return, the Soviet economy obtains food 
and industrial raw materials, such as copper and quality foods, the 
domestic production of which would require a greater expenditure 
of resources than is needed for the capital goods which the country 
exports. 

Thus the extension of credit and technical assistance to under- 
developed countries and the expansion of trade with these areas, 
instead of imposing a burden upon the Soviet economy, may 
well result in a small net economic gain. As the U.S.S.R. develops 
its industrial capacity further, resulting in increased demands for 
basic resources, and as these resources are gradually depleted, it 
will become increasingly advantageous for the country to export 
capital goods and to import raw materials. As the population con- 
tinues to grow, it will also become more advantageous, and per- 
haps even essential, to import food. The economic and political 
implications of even a small shift in the foreign trade pattern are 
great, coming at a time when many underdeveloped nations need 
the kinds of capital goods which the U.S.S.R. is able to export, and 
when the U.S.S.R. can in many instances absorb their products. 
The use of economic measures to influence the policies of other 
countries is nothing new; the difference in the present situation is 
that whereas in the past costly efforts to exert influence by econo- 
mic means had to be used sparingly, today the bloc finds that 
economic and political motives combine in recommending the 
same course of action. 


ATTITUDE OF THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Underdeveloped countries may be said to have two principal 
aims: (i) the maintenance and strengthening of their independent 
status as nations, and (ii) rapid economic and industrial develop- 
ment. It is in the light of these basic goals that they judge the 
economic activities of the Soviet bloc. If these activities are thought 
not to threaten their political freedom while providing a source of 


capital goods for industrial development, they are welcomed. The 
¢ 
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purchase of capital goods on credit from the bloc is regarded by 
many underdeveloped countries as an aid to rapid industrializa- 
tion. In addition, in so far as the bloc represents a new customer, 
these countries feel that they will be able to pay for their expansion 
programmes without recourse to foreign-owned investment. 
But since they set a higher value on their political and economic 
freedom than on economic development, economic and political 
pressure will be anticipated and resisted by most of these countries. 

The majority of the recipient countries are aware, in varying 
degrees, of the serious consequences of becoming dependent upon 
trade with the Soviet bloc. They realize that the bloc is not always 
a reliable trading partner, that it is susceptible to political motiva- 
tion, that it might withdraw trade unexpectedly for political 
reasons or because of pressing internal economic problems, and 
that the economic and political stability of the bloc is still an open 
question. Bloc performance on its commercial agreements is not 
always predictable. Communist Eastern Europe failed to export 
as much to Indonesia as had been agreed. The U.S.S.R. has, in 
some instances, re-exported the products of an underdeveloped 
country to that country’s own former customers. Bloc activity in 
the rubber market has been erratic. The Hungarian rising and 
subsequent economic difficulties will hamper the completion of 
projects already initiated. 

Underdeveloped countries are not blind to the fact that their 
favour in international affairs is being sought by means of the 
Soviet bloc’s economic programme. Despite Soviet protestations to 
the contrary, and even despite the economic sense that the new 
economic relationships make, these countries know that there are 
hazards in dealing with countries whose foreign trade is a State 
monopoly and whose economic leaders are also political leaders. 
They are wary of the influence of bloc technicians and are anxious 
to keep the number in their countries to a minimum. Adminis- 
trative and bureaucratic frictions, an inevitable result of the 
nationals of another country working in and supervising workers in 
their own home country, can be foreseen by many of these nations. 

To enlarge their trade with the Soviet bloc countries and 
accept loans from them is a calculated risk which many under- 
developed countries are willing to take in order to industrialize 
rapidly. There is increasing evidence, however, that they are taking 
a long and searching look into both the short-run and the long- 
run implications of economic dealings with the bloc before they 
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are willing to enter into any large-scale economic relationships. 


THE SOVIET BLOC VIEW 


The leaders of the Soviet Union and other bloc countries must 
be quite satisfied with their forays into the world. On balance their 
activities have paid, or will pay, economically, while politically 
they have perpetrated, almost successfully, one of the grandest 
hoaxes of all time. Many underdeveloped countries believe that 
the bloc group of economies can actually ‘compete’ economically 
with the Western world. Soviet trade and credit have bolstered the 
neutralist position of some underdeveloped countries, and others, 
repeating Soviet propaganda, have hailed the new Soviet posture as 
evidence of its friendly intentions and desire to help them to 
industrialize. 

A great expansion of trade, especially with underdeveloped 
countries, is consistent with the Soviet Union’s basic policy and its 
developing economic position. The Sixth Five-Year Plan, with its 
emphasis on heavy industry, will provide the base with which the 
U.S.S.R. can continue to increase its exports of capital goods. But 
even so, today and well into the future, there is a conflict of interest, 
first of all between the use of resources internally and externally; 
and, if externally, then between its own satellites and allies and 
other countries which have firm intentions to remain politically 
independent of the U.S.S.R. It must be a hard choice for Soviet 
planners to trade a steel mill now for jute, cotton, and tea to be 
delivered twelve years hence. After all, that Indian steel-mill would 
represent a welcome added boost to Soviet steel production. But 
even when the decision is made that the value of products re- 
ceived in return is greater than that of the mill, the problem arises 
of whether China or India should get the mill. 

So far political factors, with perhaps some added impetus from 
the law of comparative advantage, have resulted in doing and con- 
tracting to do many things outside the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. 
has been helping China and Eastern Europe substantially during 
the past few years, and recent difficulties with its Eastern European 
satellites will probably result in more loans to them; but since no 
relationship can be established between Soviet activities in under- 
developed countries and satellite disaffection, the U.S.S.R. must 
feel its way along, helping the satellites a little more and at the 
same time continuing the credit and technical assistance pro- 
gramme in underdeveloped countries. 
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At present there seems no reason to believe that the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites will diminish their efforts to befriend under- 
developed countries. The programme has been successful from 
their point of view. They are under compulsion to continue until 
it ceases to work. In all likelihood the size of the programme will 
gradually and steadily expand to the point where political gains are 
nil or the economic benefits have dried up and costs are so heavy as 
to outweigh the political benefits. 


EVALUATION 


It would be unwise either to underestimate or to exaggerate the 
importance of what has come to be known as the Soviet challenge. 
The West must take a searching look at the economy which pur- 
ports to ‘compete’ with the West and the extent of its ‘competi- 
tion’ so far. Competition here means economic competition. Cer- 
tainly the Soviet bloc is competing in the larger and more im- 
portant sense of striving to win the goodwill and allegiance of 
peoples and nations throughout the world. But the West is so far 
ahead of the bloc economically that to speak of ‘competition’ in the 
strictest economic sense does not signify realistic appraisal of world 
conditions. The only basic economic fact which can be established 
about the bloc economies is that totalitarian centrally planned 
economies can actually operate, given a police State and a stagnant 
standard of living. What appears as economic competition is 
rather the timely and strategically placed use of small amounts of 
resources designed specifically to enhance the Soviet economic and 
political power position. 

The total programme is relatively small. So far, it amounts to 
only about £500 million, spread over five years. Deliveries, except 
of arms, are so far probably no more than 10 to 20 per cent of the 
total credits extended. The U.S.S.R. has delayed, procrastinated, 
and failed to make available the items recipient countries want and 
need to such an extent that many of the credits outstanding may 
well go the way of the unutilized loans to Argentina. By compari- 
son, Great Britain has invested or granted £1,300 million in the 
last five years in underdeveloped countries. The United States 
foreign aid programme in the post-war period has amounted to 
more than {£18,000 million, and each year U.S. foreign aid and 
credits total many times the amount to which the Soviet bloc has 
committed itself in the last three years. Bloc trade is minute com- 
pared with total world trade. The United States, for instance, 
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conducts as much foreign trade in two months as the bloc does 
with the rest of the world in a whole year. 

Consider also the stature and growth of the Soviet economy. 
The economy is lopsided; agriculture is imperilled, service in- 
dustries are very small, and consumer goods are at a premium. 
True, there is a substantial heavy industry, and Soviet economic 
growth in industry has been impressive. The announced drop in 
the rate of Soviet industrial growth from 11 to 7 per cent indicates, 
however, that the recent phenomenal growth of the Soviet econc ny 
is now waning. In addition, Soviet performance is considerably less 
impressive than the growth of industry in the United States when 
it was the size of the Soviet industry. While the U.S.A. was doing 
as well as or better than the U.S.S.R. in industry after industry, it 
was also developing the largest consumer goods and services in- 
dustry in the world and the highest standard of living the world 
has even known. 

There is acute controversy among economists about the rate of 
Soviet economic growth, and widely held beliefs about the ex- 
ceptionally high rates of growth, past, present, and future, are 
being challenged. It is not certain what the outcome of the con- 
troversy will be, but when the dust settles perhaps a realistic view 
of the Soviet economy will emerge. It may then be recognized as 
basically poor in resources, still backward in its industrial opera- 
tions, and able to command a voice only through its heavy industry 
and military prowess, built up at the expense of the Soviet con- 
sumer, his housing, his clothing, his diet, and the amenities of life. 
Certainly the reorganization of the planning system in late 1956 
and the sweeping changes in the organization and management of 
the economy announced by Khrushchev on 30 March 1957 are 
indications of a deep-seated ferment which will influence Soviet 
industrial growth for generations and will have a direct bearing on 
Soviet foreign commitments. 

The Russians are not three feet tall, nor are they ten feet tall. 
They have a poor, distorted, and arms-burdened economy. Be- 
cause of their changing economic structure, centralized decision- 
making, alertness to the economic problems of underdeveloped 
countries, and adherence to the single principle of the primacy of 
their own power position, the Russians have made and probably 
will continue to make, in the short-run at least, their rubles stretch 
far beyond their economic significance in world commerce. 


R. L. A. 








The Siamese Elections of February 1957 


Last year the Siamese played host to the Conference of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. For the occasion work was speeded up on 
Bangkok’s newest Government-sponsored hotel with its kidney- 
shaped swimming-pool, and the conference was held in an air- 
conditioned hall specially opened for the occasion. Apart from its 
amenities, however, few people would have considered Bangkok as 
the obvious venue for such a conference. Not only was half the 
Assembly Government-nominated, but in 1952 less than a quarter 
of the electorate had bothered to vote in an election boycotted by 
the main Opposition group. But if the Government of Field- 
Marshal Pibul Songgram, Prime Minister since 1948, was frankly 
authoritarian in origin,! it had been surprisingly mild in enforcing 
its authority, particularly over the press. Shortly after his return 
last year from a visit to the United States the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that political parties would be legalized and that the elec- 
tions due in February 1957 would be free and honest. 

As the election campaign warmed up a number of more-or-less 
Left-wing orators started to make rabble-rousing “Hyde Park’ 
speeches on the Phramane Ground in front of the Royal Palace. At 
first they attracted a good deal of attention and the Siamese public 
seemed to derive a vicarious thrill from wondering just how far the 
speakers could go. But the novelty soon began to wear off. Such 
prominent figures as Mom Rajawongse Seni Pramoj, a former 
Prime Minister, and his brother Mom Rajawongse Kukrit, editor 
of the influential Szam Rath, both former M.P.s for Bangkok, an- 
nounced that they would not re-enter politics until Second- 
category (i.e. Government-nominated) membership of the 
Assembly was abolished. The irrepressible Nai Khuang Aphai- 
wongse, however, re-formed the Democrat Party, though he, too, 
objected to the provisions of the Constitution which would main- 
tain Second-category membership until 1962. Under the provi- 
sions of the first post-war Constitution, largely drawn up by M. R. 
Seni, the Assembly had been entirely elective but there had been a 
nominated Senate with limited powers. The Senators enjoyed a 


? Pibul’s supporters had organized a coup d’état which on 19 November 1947 
overthrew the then Government, headed by Admiral Dhamrong and under the 
influence of Nai Pridi. Nai Khuang, of the Democrat Party, then took office, and 
in elections held on 29 January 1948 his party won handsomely. The Govern- 
ment was then recognized by the Western Powers, and on 7 April 1948 Khuang, 
having served his turn, was ordered by the Army leaders to resign, which 
he did. Pibul became Prime Minister on 12 April 1948. 
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high reputation and showed considerable independence—a reputa- 
tion and independence not shared by the present Second-category 
members of the Assembly. 

As the elections approached few people thought that the Seri 
Manangasila Party was in much danger. Outside Bangkok and 
Chiengmai, the Northern capital, which greatly prizes its former 
independence under the Princes of Chiengmai, there is practically 
no Thai middle-class apart from Government administrators (the 
majority of shop-keepers, rice millers, etc. are Chinese). As the 
King’s tour of the North-East demonstrated, the majority of 
peasants feel considerable loyalty to the monarchy but take little 
or no interest in the doings of Bangkok politicians. In the present 
stage of Siam’s political evolution a few judicious words to village 
headmen and the suggestion that a new school or road would be 
built if the right man were elected can usually achieve the desired 
result. 

The three chief Opposition parties were Nai Khuang’s Demo- 
crat Party, which might be described as Right-wing Liberal; the 
Free Democratic Party, a loosely organized group with its chief 
support in the North-East; and the Left-wing ‘Socialist Front’ 
whose leader, Nai Thep Jotinuchit, had been released on bail after 
a recent unauthorized visit to mainland China. To confuse the 
issue still further there were two parties which supported the Prime 
Minister but were opposed to the Seri Manangasila Party. One of 
these was the Thammatipat (‘Right is Might’) Party, headed by 
Field-Marshal Pibul’s secretary Nai Piem Bunyachote. The other 
was the National Democratic (democracy is a much-favoured 
word just now) Party of Colonel Mom Rajawongse Namphet 
Kasemsant, which was known to enjoy the covert sympathy of 
Field-Marshal Sarit Thanarat, the Army Commander-in-Chief. 
The organization of the Seri Manangasila Party was chiefly in the 
hands of General Phao Sriyanond, the Chief of Police, who was 
considered Field-Marshal Sarit’s most formidable rival. In all, 
there were over goo candidates for 160 seats, including many 
Independents, but only the Democrat Party put up a national 
challenge to the Seri Manangasila. The Government faced its main 
challenge in the North-East, the South, and Bangkok itself. 

The North-East is not only economically backward but has 
some grounds for feeling itself neglected by Bangkok. The major- 
ity of the population are Lao and immediately after the war there 
was considerable Lao separatist feeling, led by Nai Tiang Sirik- 
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hand, a war-time Free Thai leader who has since disappeared but 
may well be with the Pathet Lao. Many of the Socialist Front and 
Free Democratic leaders come from this region and polled very 
well, securing about a dozen seats each. Although the Seri Manan- 
gasila Party spent lavishly, both it and Nai Khuang’s Democrats 
did less well. It was noticeable that one prominent North-Easterner 
and former Minister, Nai Liang Jayakal, who had always topped 
the poll when in Opposition, could only just scrape home when he 
went over to the Government. 

The three Southern provinces with a large Malay Muslim ma- 
jority also have a strong separatist tradition. Immediately after the 
war there was a determined movement, only suppressed by force, 
for union with Malaya. There have long been complaints that the 
Bangkok Government sends only second-rate administrators to the 
South without regard to the different customs and religion of the 
area. In the result the Government won about one-third of the 
seats in the South, the Thammatipat Party (pro-Pibul but anti- 
Manangasila) one-third, and the balance went to Nai Khuang’s 
Democrats and Independents. 

In Bangkok the election derived considerable excitement from 
the direct contest between Field-Marshal Pibul and Nai Khuang. 
In every election except that of 1952, which he boycotted, Khuang 
has headed the poll in Bangkok. His fantasy-flavoured wit and 
reputation for personal incorruptibility—though he has been 
Prime Minister four times he lives very modestly—have so far 
endeared him to the Bangkok populace that they tend to forget 
that in so far as Nai Khuang can be said to have a political pro- 
gramme it is one of ‘laissez faire’. Although supporting Siam’s 
membership of S.E.A.T.O., he was in favour of Siam’s being less 
conspicuously on the side of the West. In fact, if not in words, he 
is no neutralist but merely wishes to revive Siam’s traditional 
policy of ‘not catching the tiger’s eye.’ It had originally been in- 
tended that the majority of Cabinet Ministers should seek election 
in the Provinces and that a rather scratch team should contest the 
nine-member constituency of Bangkok. It was suggested to Field- 
Marshal Pibul, however, not only that a Khuang triumph in 
Bangkok would have a bad effect on public and foreign opinion 
but that the Field-Marshal’s personal popularity could retrieve 
the situation. A team of Cabinet Ministers was nominated, but it 
was noticeable that while most pro-Government meetings were 
either by invitation or with some additional lure in the shape of a 
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film or Siamese boxing show, Nai Khuang addressed up to 100,000 
in open-air meetings. The Government pointed to the undeniable 
material progress achieved during its administration; Khuang 
alleged corruption and said that the achievements were due to 
American aid. The Government alleged that Khuang was secretly 
in favour of the royal power (he is himself a son of the last Prince 
of Battambang) and was hopelessly outdated; Khuang retorted 
that he was in fact one of the promoters of the 1932 coup which 
ended the absolute monarchy, and that at least he was too good a 
Siamese to support the Field-Marshal’s eccentricities when war- 
time dictator, which included attempts to dictate the details of 
feminine dress. 

The elections took place on 26 February. In the morning they 
were orderly enough. There was some indication that soldiers 
were voting en bloc for Government candidates, as in previous 
elections, and in some cases voters’ names were said to have been 
left off the register. In the afternoon the position suddenly changed. 
There were repeated reports that Nai Khuang was leading over 
the Field-Marshal at almost every polling booth and that only two 
or three Seri Manangasila men were likely to be returned. Whether 
or not these reports were true, they were widely believed, and 
apparently produced a panic reaction on the part of certain ele- 
ments in the Seri Manangasila Party organization. Not only were 
so-called ‘paratroopers’ said to be voting in the names of absentees 
but also ‘fire-cards’, or forged ballot-papers, were discovered in 
large quantities. Khuang supporters said that when they went to 
certain polling-stations to vote only Seri Manangasila numbers 
were made available to affix to their ballot papers. Even before 
counting had begun the Democrat Party was proclaiming that the 
elections had been rigged. 

By early on the morning of 28 February tension had begun to 
relax. The Field-Marshal had a small lead over Nai Khuang and the 
Seri Manangasila seemed likely to win five of the nine seats. Those 
likely to lose their seats included General Mangkorn Promyothi, 
the Minister of Education and Lord Mayor of Bangkok, a favourite 
target of newspaper attacks. The counting (forty hours after the 
polling booths had closed) of votes at the last thirteen out of 224 
booths produced an astonishing change of fortune and increased 
the Seri Manangasila representation to seven, including General 
Mangkorn. It was useless for the Government to explain that the 
late returns were from the military district of Dusit or to counter 
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that naval supporters of Nai Khuang had influenced the elections 
in Thonburi, the working-class district across the river from Bang- 
kok, where Khuang’s Democrats somewhat unexpectedly won two 
out of three seats. 

For a people allegedly apathetic, the reaction was surprising. 
Royal Highnesses and pedal-cycle drivers seemed united. Mom 
Rajawongse Seni announced that he had reversed his previous 
intention not to re-enter politics and would not only give his 
services in the Democrat Party’s court case that the elections be 
declared null and void but would also contest any new elections. 
Mom Rajawongse Kukrit published a signed editorial in which he 
compared Pibul and Phao to Stalin and Beria. Students announced 
that they would take part in a demonstration on the afternoon of 
Saturday, 2 March. Mom Rajawongse Namphet was also reported 
to be highly indignant and, although his party had done very 
poorly in the elections, this was important in view of his support 
within the Army. 

The Government appears to have been surprised by the extent 
of the reaction it had provoked. Early in the morning of Saturday, 
2 March, a State of Emergency was proclaimed and Marshal Sarit 
broadcast an address to the nation alleging that certain undefined 
foreign elements were trying to take advantage of the confused 
situation following the elections. All public meetings were for- 
bidden and tanks and soldiers were stationed at strategic positions 
in Bangkok. When the students of Chulalongkorn University met 
that morning they hoisted the Siamese flag at half-mast ‘because 
democracy was dead’. The Rector, Phra Vejjyant, who is also a 
Deputy Prime Minister and a successful Seri Manangasila candi- 
date in Bangkok, failed to persuade them to raise it. A mass stu- 
dents’ meeting which was planning a march on the Ministry of the 
Interior to present the students’ demands for new elections was 
interrupted by the arrival of Field-Marshal Sarit. The Field- 
Marshal was at his most debonair, agreed that the elections had 
been ‘dirty on both sides’, and announced that although any public 
meetings were technically illegal students could go to the Ministry 
in twos and threes. The Field-Marshal was loudly applauded and 
the flag raised. 

On arrival at the Ministry the students presented their demands 
and urged that students should be appointed to committees 
scrutinizing new elections—many students served as unofficial or 
party scrutineers at the last election. When told that they could 
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not see the Prime Minister the students marched in an orderly 
procession, augmented by onlookers until it numbered nearly 
20,000, to Government House. Troops at first attempted, in a 
somewhat half-hearted way, to prevent the crowd from reaching 
Government House, but after a few not very lethal weapons had 
been thrown from the crowd Marshal Sarit gave orders that they 
should be admitted. The Prime Minister and Marshal Sarit then 
held a joint meeting with the demonstrators, whose demands now 
included Marshal Pibul’s resignation. It was noticeable that 
only Field-Marshal Sarit was greeted with any enthusiasm and 
that it was he who persuaded the demonstrators to disperse peace- 
fully. 

Developments since the evening of 2 March can be interpreted 
in several different ways, and the situation is still somewhat 
obscure. Marshal Sarit, while still dissociating himself from the 
generally unpopular Seri Manangasila Party, has consistently re- 
fused to accept the office of Prime Minister himself. He has, 
however, suggested that the leaders of the armed forces should 
keep out of politics and that permanent officials should not be 
eligible for party political offices. This latter proviso would force 
General Phao to choose between being Director-General of the 
Police and Secretary-General (in practice organizer) of the Seri 
Manangasila Party. He also urged Field-Marshal Pibul to re- 
organize the Cabinet in conformity with popular opinion. Mini- 
sters under pressure to resign were reported to include not only 
General Phao and General Mangkorn but also two or three occupy- 
ing important commercial ministries whose interests were sup- 
posed to be linked financially with those of General Phao. In any 
consideration of Siamese politics today an understanding of com- 
mercial rivalries is of prime importance. 

At a meeting of the Seri Manangasila Party General Phao 
offered to resign his posts, and some military members of the 
November coup group hastily leaked this news to the press, pre- 
sumably to prevent General Phao changing his mind. If this was 
their intention they were unsuccessful. Field-Marshal Pibul is an 
expert in the art of political balances and probably wishes to keep 
the services of General Phao not only as Siam’s most efficient 
administrator but as a counterweight to the dominant Army 
influence. In the upshot a deputation of Assemblymen asked the 
General to stay on and the commanders of the Navy and Air 
Force also added their pleas. In fact, in the new Cabinet General 
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Phao not only retains his former office of Chief of Police but has 
moved up to become Minister of the Interior. 

What, then, will be the results of this fine flurry? Immediately 
and tangibly very little. The state of emergency was lifted on 
15 March, and Field-Marshal Pibul was reappointed Prime 
Minister on 21 March. The Cabinet he announced on 31 March 
differed little from its predecessor, though Marshal Sarit’s position 
in it (he is now Minister of Defence) was notably strengthened. 
But whatever commercial interests, political ambitions, and desires 
to become a national hero may underlie present surface tensions in 
the ruling coup group, their common interests are still probably 
strong enough to hold them together. 

Internationally speaking, however, the results may well be pro- 
found. The Americans, who may hitherto have been inadequately 
informed about the situation, have been surprised at the revelation 
of the full extent of the regime’s unpopularity and perhaps alarmed 
at some of the latent anti-Americanism revealed in the pronounce- 
ments of both sides. Not only did the Democrat Party allege that 
some covert American support had been given to the Government 
in the elections but a Government spokesman even suggested that 
the students’ demonstration had been provoked by a U.S. pam- 
phlet on the Budapest rising. There is no doubt that what one 
observer has called ‘the moonflower legend of Siamese political 
apathy’ has begun to fade. From the long-term point of view this 
is good not only for Siam herself but also for the West. If any 
regime is to stand up to Communist pressures it must have a 
popular basis. At the same time it is only the Communists who 
can be deriving immediate comfort from the February elections 
and their aftermath. An authoritarian Government that shows 
signs of losing its nerve is desperately vulnerable to external as 
well as internal pressures. 


L. M. 
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The release from exile of Archbishop Makarios, and renewed 
hopes of the restoration of peace and order in Cyprus and of inter- 
national agreement on its status, give a current interest to the 
revised edition of this Memorandum prepared by the Information 
Department of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. It 
carries the record and analysis of events in and concerning Cyprus 
from the appointment of Field-Marshal Sir John Harding as 
Governor in October 1955 down to early April 1957. CYPRUS: 
Background to Enosis also briefly describes the nature of the Greek 
claim and the origin of the Enosis movement and traces, in outline, 
the history of the island from 1914 to the present day showing the 
causes of the increasing international significance of the Greek 
Cypriot struggle for Enosis. 
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Modern Burma, of which this is the first comprehensive study 
since independence, is one of the few Asian countries which have 
begun to develop a dynamic alternative to Communism based 
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ing rapid industrialization and national self-sufficiency, through 
State planning combined with foreign and United Nations tech- 
nical assistance, Burma’s experiences provide evidence which no 
one interested in comparable areas of the world can ignore. Most 
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cultivators to colonize the largely dry zone of the island. The 
author considers the project in its physical, economic, social, and 
historic setting, analysing the factors to which its successes and 
failures have been due. Mr Farmer undertook the field work on 
which the book is based in 1951, and has since been appointed by 
the Ceylon Government to a Commission which is to review land 
policy. His recommendations for future policy are based on a 
sympathetic understanding of the peasants themselves as well as 
on scientific considerations. 
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